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jstering to the wants ot the people. Her only rehei 
at this time consisted in repeating in her own 
room passages fl-om her favorite authors. One 
day she had just finished a superb and passionate 
declamation from "Medea," when a shell ti'om 
the French batteries lodged in the apartment. 
Ca'mly remarking, "Look at the bouquets they 
have already began to throw me," she quitted 
the house, and once more commenced the benefl- 
cent labors of the day. 

RACHEL'S HATEED OP MSTORI. 

It was not until 1850 that she was enabled to 
renew those professional engagements which have 
continued with such iupreasiiig success ever since. 
Even in Pai-is ihe pulm which her countrymen 
awarded her was not refused, and the reception 
which she met with li'om that jealous city was 
flattering in the extreme. Racbel hated her thor- 
oughly, and did all in her power to show it, 
winch of itself was no small tiibute to her abili- 
ties Apart from her wonderful tragic culture and 
complete understanding of stage ettect, the 
former had all the vices of a mean and all the 
dellciencles of a mediocre intellect. But she was 
endowed with extreme tact and an ambition that 
overleaped every obstacle. Her very detects of 
character helped her on, and her pride and her 
jealousy, her sensuality, her superstition, and her 
avarice all unceasingly urged her towards the 
gaol she had resolved to reach; The love of fame 
that led to- " to scorn delights and live laborious 
days " was by no means " the last infirmity of 
noble minds," but the ofl'spviPg of a hundred de- 
grading passions. Her perseverance was extra- 
ordinary, and her knowledge of stage effect 
equalled that of Lord Chatham. The most arti- 
ficial of artists, she availed iierself of every means 
that she possessed from nature, or that her own 
matcliless ingenuity could devise. Voice, expres- 
sion, drapery, attitude, everything in short that 
could be used down to the minutest point were 
forced into her service. Her make-up was aston- 
ishing in its completeness and irresistible in its 
teneral efiect. She would play two of her most 
issimilar characters on the same evening, and 
it was almost impossible to believe them to be 
done by the same person. Of course this was 
largely caused by her remarkable power of facial 
expression, but it was no less due to the wonder- 
ful development of which a mind naturally of 
limited abiaty was capable.. Her. talents were in- 
creased by immense study and the teachings of a 
most accomplished master. His instructions and 
her adaptation of them to her own-mind produced 
the results that astonished the world. Every part 
was classically correct and in the best taste, even 
to the careful aiiangement of every fold of her 
drapery! Intact, she out-Phedraed Phedra-and 
oufr-Athahed Athalie. Thus her characters, like 
the orations of the ancient orators, smelt of the 
lamp, and we liad before us, not Phedra, nor 
Athalie, but a classic and elegant ideal of each. 
Her delineations of the outer life of many of the 
heroines of tragedy, both ancient and modern, 
fully equalled the conceptions of the ablest and 
most appreciative minds; but it was impossible 
to avoid the impression that they were merely the 
work of a mind wholly artificial and incapable of 
judging ol the real beauties of either of them. 
For these reasons she made no study of any of 
Shakspeare's female characters. She was utterly 
unable to estimate their broad and deep individu- 
ality at.its true value, and would have failed had 
she tried to inipersouate them. They didn't have 
sufficient artifice in their natures tbr her purpose. 
She preferred, like the French in general, to stay 
apart and abuse tlie origraal minded as too rude 
and coai-se tbr the present a^e. This might well 
be expected from the people who flock in crowds 
to see ''La Dame aux Gamelias'' and "LaSiche 
auJioi's." 

A COMPARISON OP THE TWO. 

Compared with the extreme culture of Eachel 
the genius of Ristori may almost be termed bar- 
barous and untaught, but still it is genius, and 
the world has stamped it as such. The parts she 
performs, are not so numerous (is those which her 



great antagonist played, nor have they been to all 
appearance so thoroughly studied, nor has she 
enjoyed thebenefit of the skilltul instruction which 
Rachel received, yet it seems to me that the im- 
pression tliey leave upon the mind is fully as 
strong, though of difl'erent quality. It is that oi 
a fervent and impassioned nature which sympa- 
thizes fully with the character it represents and 
pours forth its whole soul into it with the instincts 
of a genius untutored to a certain degree but true 
to life. She always rises to the level of her part 
and often forgets herself in it, which Rachel never 
did. Yet even when mounting to its height, and 
"perplexed in the extreme," her passion never 
manifests itself in ruin, never breaks forth toto 
unseemly and boisterous raving, She ever sways 
level wiih the dictates of her own natural inspira- 
tion. If I maybe allowed to draw an illustration 
irom a material source, Ristori resembles a moun- 
tain cataract, Rachel an aitificial cascade. The 
former is to the latter what Lodore is to Tlvoli. 
Kach flows on with impetuous, and resistless force. 
Each gathers fresh beauties at every step and 
charms every soul with its elemental grandeur. 
We stand entranced in. its contemplation and are 
lost to everything but the sCene before us. The 
influence of each is for the moment the same. It 
is not until we leave the spot that we reflect that 
the former comes directly from the hand of nature, 
while the latter is the work of mq.n, who has added 
to its attractions a thousand elegant and tastelVil 
features. We then thel that in spite of the fasci- 
nations of the latter the effect of the former is 
more elevating and more lasting, and that it flows 
IVom a higher and more vitalizing source. 

RISTORl'S NATURAL ADVANTAGES. 

When speaking of Ristori as untaught, I did not' 
mean to use the word except in a relative sense 
as compared with the accomplishments of her 
rival. She has ever been an ardent and thorough 
student, and has made the most of her natural 
advantages, but still she is far from being indebt- 
ed to these entirely for her success, and certainly 
her use of external artifice is nothing to that of 
Rachel. Her mein is more dignified' and her 
stature more commanding than those of the latter. 
And not only these, but her customary facial ex- 
pression, her attitude and her features give her 
an Imposing presence even when oit the stage. 
She would strike any one as a woman of talent 
who could well aflbrd to scorn the tricks of the 
theatre. Her gestures are superb. She seems to 
speak with her arms and hands as much as with 
her voice. I have often observed a single move- 
ment of these electrify a crowded house. A sim- 
ple expression of hei: liiclle features will tt-equently 
produce the same result. It Is one of those 
touches of nature that make the whole world kin, 
and show the deep sympathetic fieeling between 
the actress and her audience. The elocution is 
admu:able, and her flexible and harmonious voice 
is ever under complete control. Its powers are 
such as few tragedians have ever possessed. It 
is like that which the poet has ascribed to Cleopa- 
tra: "A lyre of widest range, struck by all pas- 
sion, glancing from tone to tone and gliding 
through all change of liviiest utterance." From 
her lips 'the lolty rhyme" gains new beauties, 
and it would greatlyprofit one to hear ber were it 
only to obtain an idea of the wonderful melody of 
the Italian tongue. 

THE HARDSHIPS OP HER EARLY LIFE. 

The hardships of Rlstori's early life did not have 
upon her nature the debasing efl'ect which so 
deeply tainted Rachel and beUttled her character. 
She is charitable and benevolent, and her familiar- 
ity with the counterleit woes of the stage has by 
no means chilled her natural sensibility to human 
sufi'ering. Her purse has ever been open to the 
claims of the destitute, and when that was insuffi- 
cient she has always been prompt to ofler the rich 
resources of her own genius. Her private life is 
estimable and strictly correct. She has ever been 
true to her husband, and faithful and aflectionate 
to her children. She is endowed with many of 
those graces which are the chai-mof her sex, 
while in iJie retirement of their homes. She well 



deserves, if ever woman did, the popular love ami 
admiration that have thus fUr been contferred upoa 
her without limit, 

HER PORTBATAL OP CHARACTERS. . 

Though portraying with great power the charac- 
ters- of Medea and Mirra, of Phedra and Lady 
Macbeth, it is, perhaps, in that of Many Stuart,— 
la plH mlsera e la piu be'la fra 16 flglie d' Adams," 
—that she lias olitained the greatest success. K 
is probably in this that she will be most highly 
appreciated in the United States, and not merely 
from Uie natural sympathy that has always beea 
ifelt for the woes of this hapless Queen, this Em- 
press of sorrow, but from the perfection of her 
acting. It , would be difficult to find in the whole 
range of tragedy a more complete, or a morer 
aflecting impersonation than hers.- The play itt 
which she appears is am ItaHaa translation ol 
Schiller's drama, and she is now pecaliarly fitted, 
both by her age and pocuhar expression of coun- 
tenance, as vieW as by her talents, to do justice to 
the poefs creation. Her representation ol' the 
popular idea of the Queen of Scots, and also of the- 
attributes of- Schiller's heroine, is most happy, i 
have witnessed her perlormance of this part ee- 
peatedlj, both in Italy and Paris, and alvvays with 
Increased- admiration for her talents. It is a 
favorite play with her countrymen and in some o6 
the scenes they often become almost IVantic witb. 
excitemebt.- In the famous interview of Mary 
with Elizabeth, where the humble suppliant, 
scorned, outraged and- finally repulsed with insult, 
at length towers in her wrath and hurls back with 
pride and bitter oarcaam the taunts that had been 
thrown at her, when she exclaims, "Piglla d'Anna 
Bolena, eredltata 1 onesta tu nonhal t " and when,, 
with unctintrollable liry, she crushes her rival 
with "Iltrous d'Ingbilverra fe profanato da una 
bastardal" I have seen the whole audience rise 
in a body and so deeply moved that the play for 
some moments could not proceed. Their over- 
wrought feelings at length found an outlet in loud 
shouts, clapping, of hands, waving of handker- 
chieft and such tumults of applause as are very, 
very rarely witnessed in any theatre. The ren^ 
dering of tins part alone would suffice to show the"- 
power and reality of tragic genius. Our cltizensi 
are to be congratulated ~ou the visit of Ristori to 
America, both by reason of the great enjoyment 
they will derive from her acting and IVom the l\icS. 
that her character is estimable and pure, and that- 
nothing can be seen at her perlbrmances which 
can ofiend the most correct taste, or the most 
fastidious morality. . It la to be hoped that her 
journey will be successiul and that she will 
be welcomed with the attention which she: 
meritiJ. , -A-- 
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The " Edlnburg" for April has- a good reviisw 
of Grote's ' ' Plato and his pupils," TTctor Hugo 
was oft'ered twenty thousand dollars tor " Th« 
Toilers of the Sea," by the' proprietors of "L'Eve- 
nement" and by those ol "Le Soleil" such a share: 
lathe supposed profiCts of tlie paper should^it 
publish the novel, as would amount to one hun- 
dred thousand dollars iiC least. Hugo declined 
both ofifers, but the publisher, after the book 
came out, sold it to both journals, "Le Soleil" 
purchasing its teuilleton, and ".L'Everiement" 
purchasing the three volume library edition as a 
gift book to its sobscribers. This last proceed- 
ing irritatrtd the proprietor bt "Le Soleil who 
Immeciately made arrangements with the pub- 
lisher of the illustrated edition of "LesMisera- 
bles" to furnish: each of his three months' subscri- 
bers with a copy. 

Between the squabbles , of "\fi Soliel" and 
L'Eveuement" Victor Hugo Is In a fair way of 
making good $25,000 he lost by the failure of a. 
banking house in England. , 



